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ABSTRACT 



Over the past two decades there has been growing doubts about the efficacy of 
community development. The criticism is often based on the notion that community 
development is designed to produce tangible results or material gains such as 
economic growth in short periods of time. However there is little attention given, if 
any at all, to the essential principles and processes which can facilitate succes^'ful 
res ilts. This paper presents the argument that the goal of community development is 
something more than material progress per se, and provides case studies which 
clearly demonstrate how proper implementation of its processes and principles would 
lead to successful attainment of its goals and objectives. The case studies further 
demonstrate that community development has tremendous potential for third world 
development. 



The Application of Community Development Principles 
and Methods to Successful Rural Development Projects; 
Few Case Studies from Ethiopia 



Since the late 1960's'there has been a growing disillusionment with community 
development. The reasons for the growing disenchantment are associated with, but not 
limited to, the following factors. First and foremost there is considerable ambiguity and 
misunderstanding about what community development really is. Second, and perhaps as a 
result of this, policy makers, program managers, and potential beneficiaries have been 
disappointed with it, because their expectation to find tangible results in the short run, vith a 
quick fix approach to vexing and long term problems could not be realized- In general there 
has been a tendency to view the program as a vehicle for achieving certain specific (tangible) 
goals without paying attention to the essential processes. Third, some social scientists have 
accentuated the problem by making premature declaration that the program has failed, 
perhaps without careful evaluation of the evidence and sufficient justification. As a result of 
these, other development schemes with new labels but not novice substance have emerged in 
the meantime. Integrated Rural Development in the ]970*s. Popular Participation, Basic 
Needs Approach, and Regional Development Projects during the last two decades are cases 
in point. However, these approaches did not really represent new ideas substantially 
different from community development, but they were new labels for the same old idea. 

In short, much of the criticisms which were leveled against community development 
were, by ai:d large, misplaced criticisms, because the alleged failures or set-backs of the 
program were largely due to political and bureaucratic constraints and the misapplication of 
community development principles as opposed to inherent weakness of the concept. The 
purpose of this paper is to highlight the salient principles and methods of community 
development and show how paying sufficient attention to these principles and methods can 
lead to successful implementation of the program. A few case studies from Ethiopia will be 



presented to demonstrate how proper application of community development principles can 
produce successful results. 

Definition of the Concept 

One of the fundamental problems of community development is the wide varieties of 
meanings which are ascribed to it. This in part seems to arise from the diversity of the 
practice settings to which it can be applied and practitioners' value preference and 
philosophical orientation. This is ironically both its strength and weakness. Despite this 
limitation however, careful examination of some of the earlier definitions show the key 
elements which really capture the true essence of community development. For instance, the 
original short definition which was formulated by the Ashridge Conference in 1954, (Du 
Sautoy, 1958), defines community development as follows: 

A movement designed to promote better living for the whole 
community with the active participation and, if possible, on the 
initiative of the community, but if this initiative is not forthcoming 
spontaneously, by the use of techniques for arousing and stimulating 
it in order to secure the active and enthusiastic response to the 
movement. 

There are four salient features of this definition, which incorporate the key elements and 
related principles of community development. These are: 1) it involves voluntaiy grass roots 
mobilization, 2) the goal is to develop local capability and to promote better living for the 
whole community, 3) active citizen participation is a pot'cnt vehichle for mobilzing the 
community in order to promote improved standard of living, and 4) some guidance and 
encouragement may be necessary to facilitate the process. These more or less represent the 
basic distinguishing characteristics of community development as the following discussion 
would indicate. 
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Salient Principles of Community Devel^ pment 



As the preceding definition indicates there are certain key ele-nents or principles of 
community development. These are (1) community, (2) planned goal, (3) active community 
participation, and (4) relevant program. 

Comniunity 

A community is the fundamental basis of community development. The concept of 
community development presupposes Uie existence of a group of people in specific location 
who maintain meaningful social interaction guided by a set of values and norms which they 
share in common (Christenson and Robinson, 1980). They also have a sense of belonging or 
some kind of psychological attachment or bonding to Uie locality and among themselves.^ As 
the definidon suggests the whole community is Uie focus of community development. This is 
not an arbitrary decision but a conscious and deliberate choice. That is, the community is 
both the object and the instrument of development. Thus the approach is holistic in the sense 
that it aims to address a wide spectrum of various community needs as well as to mobilize a 
broad cross section of the community in the process. This approach is selected in order to 
achieve the following broad objectives of community development. These are to: 

L Encourage concerted local initiatives and to develop leadership capability to tackle 
local problems; 

2. Encourage mutual interdependence and to strengthen community solidarity based 
on mutual respect and reciprocity and cooperative coexistence; 

3. Encourage self reliance and to develop some degree of self sufficiency through 
cooperative undertaking; 

4. Encourage the development of viable local social and economic organizations; 



5. Facilitate equitable distribution of opportunities for growth and development within 
the community. 

These objectives are really attainable provided that the whole community works together 
harmoniously and peacefully as a team. In other words, maintaining the organic structure or 
unity of the community is important both in mobilizing a concerted effort to tackle local 
problems and in developing local capability in the future. In short, the entire community is the 
heart and soul of the community development process. 

Goal 

There are certain broad set of goals which community development is designed to 
achieve. Generally it aims to bring about an overall development in local capability and 
improvement in the standard of living for the whole community. These may include creating 
better conditions to satisfy various aspects of life needs such as economic, social, cultural, 
psychological and political needs,2 etc. To be specific these can be divided into: (1) tangible, 
and (2) intangible or sometimes referred to as task and process goals (Christenson and 
Robinson, 1980; Rothman, 1979) respectively. The former focuses on the accomplishment of 
certain specific sets of concrete results while the latter puts more emphasis on developing 
institutionalized procedures or methods of problem solving so as to increase the community's 
opportunity to learn from experience and as a result grow and develop its capability. 

The intangible goal can be further divided into other specific goals. These may include 
but not be limited to: (1) social and psychological development, (2) human capability 
development, ai d (3) institutional and organizational development. Social and psychological 
development goals may include things such as developing local initiatives and will power to 
take some responsibility, building a sense of fulfillment and self confidence with the resultant 
increase in the community's self esteem. As a result negative psychological inertias such as 
Ignorance, apathy and the feeling of hopelessness can be removed from the minds of the 
people. Thus one; of the primary objectives of such a goal is to make the citizen realize how 



much they can do for themselves, even if it means very little initially, only if they can work 
together in concert according to their ability. Such change in attitude combined with some 
accomplishment would be a tremendous source of positive self esteem and motivation to take 
additional initiatives in the future (McCUeland, 1961, 1971). 

The goal for developing human capability may include many things such as increasing 
the level of community members' knowledge and skills, through introducing new ideas and 
experience, expanding education, and tapping and developing latent community resources 
such as local talents and skills. Cumulative improvement in this area is an essential 
precondition for progress and development. Finally institutional development will involve 
such things as developing local initiatives, if possible spontaneous initiatives, building and 
developing leadership capability, and developing viable social and economic organizations and 
corresponding institutions such as educational, economic, local self-government, etc. 

In contrast to the intangible goals, the tangible goal would put more emphasis on 
achieving certain concrete results. Increasing the level of economic growth> improved 
infrastructure like building roads, bridges, railroads and other transport and communication 
facilities are good examples. Consciously or unconsciously, this goal is often emphasized, 
sometimes at the virtual exclusion of the other goals by policy makers and practitioners alike. 
The temptation to accomplish concrete results in a short time is so great that there is a 
tendency to perceive community development in this light. 

Unfortunately, such preoccupation with material gains creates the illusion that 
community development is designed to offset the shortage of material products or to produce 
increased supply of goods ai.d services. Most of the criticisms against it seem to be 
associated with this notion as the evaluation of its impact is often based on the assessment 
of the: quantity of tangible products such as economic growth, agricultural production, miles of 
roads constructed, number of water wells sunk, number of clinics built, and etc. Although 
these are relevant indices of development, they are not a sufficient measure of it. In addition 
to these, what really happens :o the human aspect of development, i.e. the degree of social. 
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psychological and institutional development needs careful consideration as well. There is 
little chance that sustained supply of goods and services can hi made available without 
corresponding improvement in these factors. Ultimately the people must be responsible for 
themselves. Community development provides them with the opportunity to work together 
and gain the nei:essary experience and develop the initiative and the leadership which is 
necessary to meet their needs. 

Finally, the two sets of goals are not incompatible. They are closely interrelated aiid 
they can be achieved simultaneously. The active participation of the community in the 
process of defining its needs, decision making, and organizing to produce goods and services 
will afford the members ample opportunities to gain real and useful life experience. As a 
result they may be able to develop new insight, change attitudes, gain s'ilf confidence, and 
develop the initiative to take more and more responsibilities for themselves. Subsequently 
they may be able to develop their capability to the point that they can meet their needs more 
effectively. Thus in the long run the degree to which the intangible goals are met may prove 
to be a reliable indicator of the level of development of the c nmunity (Biddle and Biddle, 
196J). 

Method 

What are the ways, means or methods by which the goals of community development 
can be achieved? To achieve the stated goals community development basically utilizes 
certain coherent steps of the problem solving process with heavy reliance on active 
community participation in the the process. For the purpose of this paper there are about six 
logical steps of the problem solving process. These are: (1) problem definition; (2) decision 
making/goal setting; (3) determination of means (resources); (4) program planning; (5) 
implementation; and (6) evaluation.^ These steps constitute an integrated model of the 
problem solving process. Active and broad community participation is an essential 
component of ths problem solving process. Direct and active community participation is 
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essential in order to: (1) facilitate appropriate problem diagnosis and need assessment; (2) 
enhance sound and feasible decision making; (3) increase the chances of appropriate program 
design aiid successful implementation; and (4) to foster meaningful learning experience for 
the participants from thereof, and improve Uieir knowledge and skills and bring about changes 
in attitudes."* 

Through their participation in problem definition members of the community can provide 
a wide range of first-hand information with which both Uie nature and the scope of the problem 
can be properly assessed. Similarly Uieir participation in group discussion can engender 
cross fertilization of diverse and imaginative ideas out of which novel ideas may em^^rge. 
Likewise Uieir participation in exploring alternative solutions to the problem can lead to 
sound decisions regarding the choice of relevant and feasible goals. Various decision making 
techniques such as the Delphi (Lauffer, 1978) and Decision Criteria Matrix (Abatena, 1990) 
can be used to guide the decision making process. In addition to these their participation can 
favorably influence the program planning and implementation phase. They can help to identify 
the activities, tasks, or program contents which are necessary to organize and implement the 
program. They can also mobilize necessary community resources to implement the program, 
and tiiey can share or take the responsibility to accomplish various essential tasks. All in all 
the community can be Uie primary instrument of tiie process as well as its beneficiary. The 
degree to which this can be achieved will depend on how much involvement and responsibility 
the community is given, and on the amount of guidance and encouragement the community 
organizer may give them. Thus the policy makers and tiie community development agent 
(organizer) have a major responsibility to facilitate the process and make the program 
workable. 

Program 

What are the essential means which are required by the community to achieve 
community development goals and objectives? Broadly speaking the community will need 



organizations and resources to achieve such goals. Social organizations consist of social 
system structures with a well defined division of responsibilities and set of norms to plan and 
execute the activities or tasks which are necessary to achieve the goals and objectives the 
community has selected. 

Resources will include '.mman, mateiial ard financial assets which are necessary to 
accomplish the essential tasks. Resources can be mobilized both from within the community 
and external sources. One of the cardinal principles of community development is to 
encourage fuller ut -zation of available community resources. This is done for Uie primary 
purpose of encouraging self reliance as far as possible. Fundamentally this is advisable for a 
number of reasons. First every community has some limited amount of resources such as 
talents, skills, leadership, human energy, and financial and material resources regardless of 
how small it may be. Full and efficient utilization of these resources will enable the 
community to tackle its problem/s and appreciate what it is capable of doing for itself. As a 
result, they will gain some self confidence and may acquire tiie motivation to do more in the 
future. Second, this will progressively reduce their dependence, on others and eventually 
remove letiiargic forces such as apathy and ignorance. Third, fuller and efficient utilization of 
internal resources will enable the community to make similar utilization of ex'^mal resources 
if and when it becomes available. This is quite important for no amount of external resource 
will make the community effective regardless of how large that may be, unless it already 
kno^vs how to manage efficientiy what is available it. In short tiie community needs to 
learn to make efficient use of its own resources and appreciate its own capability before it can 
look for help firom elsewhere. 

Sometimes the community needs external assistance to supplement what it already 
has. This may come in terms of technical assistar.ce such as expert guidance and innovation 
as well as material and financial assistance when de«med necessary. The primary purpose of 
such assistance must be to complement internal resources and to encourage local initiatives 
in undertaking programs and activities which can benefit local communities. That is, it is 
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meant to stimulric community self help through the provision of things which they may need 
but cannot get (Mukciji, 1961), In addition to this it is meant to provide a demonstration 
effect for groups and communities who may not realize the availabihty of such assistance. 

Finally, it is worthy to note that inastnuch as such assistance is intended to encourage 
local self help the form and the manner in which it is given, as well as the amount and timing, 
are all quite important. Neither too little nor too much is good to give. Too little will fail to 
meet what is actually needed. As a result t«ic people will br frustrated and tJieir feelings of 
hopelessness and apathy inay be reinforced. Too much may engender the wasting of scarce 
resources, and ihc community may not cherish or appreciate the value of such assistance. 
Furthermore, the community may take such aid for granted and as a result develop a tendency 
to become incre ^singly dependent on external assistance. As far as the form is concerned, 
things given in solid cash will usually create the temptation of misusing it. To prevent this it 
is advisable to provide in kind assistance such as technical help and/or material assistance. 
Similarly timing is quite i:*nportant. Things given too late after it has been requested may not 
be of much value to the community. This is especially true of assistance given to farmers as 
timing is quite important in their activities. For instance there is no use giving them seeds or 
fertilizer after the planting date has passed. 

To summarize, the preceding discussions clearly show how it is imponant to observe 
certain principles of community development so that succej sful implementation of the 
program can be attained. The following case studies^ in rural development from Ethiopia 
clearly demonstrate the point. 

Case Studies 

In the following section we will present two selected case studies as an illustration of 
viable communal self help organizations which have made successful use of community 
development principles. The cases are: (1) *he Tula Community self help project, and (2) the 
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Gurage community's "From Alemgana to Walamo-Sodo Road Construction Association." 
The first one is a locality based rural organization which, perhaps, derives its origin from 
strong community solidarity and experience with rural self help associations. In sharp 
contrast, the second one is an urban association which emerged from strong ethnic so^'darity 
and extensive experience with urban based self help association. 

Tula Community Self Help Project 

Tula is a small village community of about fifty households about 20 kilometers {12.5 
miles) from the city of Awasa in the Sidamo Govemorate General and about 290 kilometers 
(181 miles) south of Addis Ababa. 

The people of this community have for long depended on the city of Awasa to obtain 
basic household supplies such as table salt, coffee, cooking oil, kerosine and etc. In order to 
procure these supplies the residents had to walk about 40 kilometers (25 miles) roundtrip. 
Thanks to some fortunate events and the leadership of the community things started to 
change for the better in the years 1962-63. A community development trainee from the 
nearby Awasa Community Development Workers Tn;. Mng and Demonstration Center was 
assigned to work with the community as part of his internship training. One of the projects 
that he started to work on was the small household supply store in the community. Through 
a dialogue with the community leadcs an idea was presented about the possibility of opening 
a small consumer cooperative store to stock basic household supplies to benefit the 
membership. The idea instantly caught fire as the leadership was readily receptive to it.^ A 
general meeting of the community members was called and the idea was presented to them. 
The group discussed the issue and decided to go along with the idea and explore further 
various possibilities for raising th^ 'nitial investment capital. As a result of this discussion it 
was decided that selected and representative young and adult members of the community 
should go and work on the nearby Awasa farm - (a large scale public commercial 
undertaking) for a couple of days and earn wages to raise the necessary seed capital. This 



was implemented and the essential capital was raised. Subsequently the store was stocked 
with essential supplies and opened its door to the community.^ The operation of the store 
was jointly supervised by one of the community leaders and the community development 
worker. The worker initially helped to set up the bookkeeping system and trained the store 
worker to eventually take over. 

Although the price of the commodities sold to the community members v/as reasonably 
low it became a profitable venture for the group. As a result of this successtul experience the 
group's motivation became stronger to explore further community projects. Subsequently 
they decided to build a community hall to accommodate their meetings and other public 
gatherings. After a successful completion of this project they decided to embark upon a 
cooperp^'ve house building project. An agreement was made to build a house for each of the 
community members that needed such housing through joint resource mobilization. Thus, 
while the individual family provided necessary materials according to its capability, the 
community provided the rest and labor. The order in which a house was to be built for each of 
the members was determined by the meeting of the council of community elders which was 
conducted according to the local Gada System.^ One of the major criteria that the elders used 
to determine the order was the families* need. This project was successfully implemented. 
Furthermore, the council had the responsibility to formulate policy, to provide guidance, and to 
settle disputes among the community members (Hamer, 1987). 

The next project that the community undertook and implemented was the cooperative 
organization of the local cottage industry ~ which was mainly weaving local clothes. 
Following this, the community decided to borrow the necessary capital to purchase a diesel 
engine flour mill. This was something they badly needed as the household members had to 
walk long distances carrying grains to the nearest privately operated mill. The community 
development worker in consultation with the department of cooperatives in the Ministry of 
National Community Development and Social Affairs in Addis Ababa helped the group to 
draw up the project plan and to prepare the lean application. The latter was submitted to the 
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Agricultural Development Bank which carefully reviewed the application and then approved 
the loan. The engine was ix)ught and installed and the project was successfully implemented. 
The venture was so profitable that the community was able to pay back and cancel the debt 
within a few years and expand the business by purchasing and installing the second mill. The 
undertakings were registered as a bonafide cooperative society operated and managed on a 
self reliant basis witli little guidance from the community development worker and the 
regional cooperative supervisor. The mills not only provided the community with new capital 
assets and employment opportunities but primarily helped to significantly reduce the burden 
of the households from carrying grain long distances for milling. Finally, the community 
established a local drug store and clinic to satisfy its primary health needs. 

This case is a success story about how local community organizations can gradually 
evolve and grow over time to make the community relatively self reliant. It takes the righ! 
kind of leadership and community solidarity, will power and commitment, and proper 
encouragement and guidance by a technical agent to succeed in such an endeavor. Given this 
set of conditions, the replicability of this experience in other similar communities is quite high 
(Abatena, 1978; Biddle and Biddle, 1965; Dey, 1964; Raper, 1970). 

The Gurage Community's "From Alemgana to Wolamo-Sodo Road Construction 

Self Help Association" 

This is a self help mutual aid association of an ethnic community of the Gurages*^ who 
live in Addis Ababa and other major cities. Few elderly leaders of the community felt the 
need to organize in order to address some of the serious problems which their kins and fellow 
community members were facing in rural communities. Thus the association v/as borne out of 
a felt need and was organized to undertake various kinds of self help activities designed to 
promote local and regional d'^velopment. The major goals of the association were to: (1) 
develop transport and communication networks in the region; (2) promote education, health, 
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and welfare; (3) promote economic development in the region; (4) control crime and promote 
peace and tranquility and organize looal groups for initiatini.' self help acHvitjes.^0 

The association had a very well defined organizational structure consisting of the board 
of supervisors, executive officers, and volunteer work teams and task forces. The board of 
supervisors, some of the executive officers, and work teams aie all made up of volunteers 
selected or recruited from among the community members at large. One of the distinctive 
features of the association was the tapping and utilization of local talents and skills with as 
little cost as possible. The task forces or work teams were organized to undertake different 
kinds of activities such as data gathering and research, program planning, budgeting and fund 
raising. The community mei-nbers were encouraged to give as much financial assistance as 
they could afford and their rime freely whenever needed. They were also encouraged to 
regularly attend the weekly general meetings of the association during the weekend and 
actively participate. Part of the associations' revenue was eventually generated by various 
business activities such as the organization of a regular public transportation (bus) service to 
the Gurage and Walamo region. 

Other achievements include the construction of an all-weather road of about 250 
kilometers (156 miles) and of regional elementary and secondary school; the opening of local 
clinics and basic health care facilities; and the eradication of local bandits which used to 
menace the community. All in all the program is considered to be a success and this is 
attributed to the strong ethnic community solidarity, commitment and dedication, strong and 
dedicated leadership and the pooling of entrepreneurial talent which the association was able 
to tap from among its membership. In fact it became a model for many regional ethnic self 
help associations which emerged in its wake. 

Social and Economic Significance of Self Help Organizations 

The above case studies clearly point to the social and economic significance of grass 
roots social organizations. These have enabled the local communities to mobilize their 
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resources and tackle some of their major problems. In addition to mobilizing a cooperative 
labor force, such organizations have been instrumental in raising capital from local and extra- 
community sources. As a result the potential for the expansion of local business and the 
prospect for higher employment opportunities have increased. In other words, these 
organiziitions have helped to increase the community's access to reproduction assets like 
capital, labor, talent and organizational leadership and external services such as markets, 
innovations, etc., which arc normally out of their reach. 

As to the social significance of these organizations, they have enabled the communities 
to cultivate and fcoter a cooperative and collaborative spirit. By strengthening cooperative 
forces they have enabled the communities to develop a untied front in tackling local problems 
and in addresr^ing commuiiity needs; and develop self confidence and eventually achieve a 
degree of self reliance. These can be seen as ideal goals for any community to attain. 



Summary and Conclusion 



The foregoing discussions clearly indicate that community development has tremendous 
potential for third world deveIopmen^ Proper implementation of its processes and principles 
such as organizing self help activities to adress the community's felt need, the rough active 
local participation in problem definition, decision making, program planning and 
implementation, would lead to successful attainment of its goals and objectives. In the short 
run it may be difficult to achieve significant tangible results such as increased economic 
growth. However in the long run it offers a better opportunity to build the institutions and the 
social infrastructures which are necessary to bring about meaningful socio-economic 
development. Particularly, it is an effective method for facilitating appropriate problem 
diagnosis, feasible decision making and successful program implementation. In short, given 
the opportunity and proper guidance and encouragement, local grass root community 
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organizations can be a viable alternative for bringing about socio-economic development in 
the third world. 
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Notes 

1. Although the degree to which these features exist in a community may vary from place 
to place, it is indisputable that they exist in all communities regardless of whether it is 
urban or rural. An ideal example would be a rural village community where primary 
relationship is common. Following this a well integrated sub-urban neighborhood where 
people share common locality and common social and economic services, as well as 
shared value system is a close example. Mass society in the megalopolis tend to 
manifest least of these features. 

2. The mistake is often made when the preoccupation with material conditions create the 
temptation to reduce community development goal to mere tangible outcomes or 
economic goals such increased income, higher agricultural production, more health 
facilities, etc. These are indeed noble goals. However, they are not sufficient to attain 
sustained development, unless and until there is corresponding improvement in social, 
cultural and psychological conditions, that is the community needs to develop new 
value systems, local initiatives and leadership capability in order to carry on sustainable 
level of development. 

3. For a detailed discussion of the problem solving steps, refer to Abatena, H. and Teddlie, 
Charles B. "Rural School Planning in Louisiana: A Comparative Study and an 
Application of Theoretical Approaches." Socio-Economic Planning <^n^.^^r.e.<; Ag 
International )q\]n\^\ v. 20 No, 4 (Spring, 1986), pp. 261-2969. 

4. The virtues of community participation in development is fully discussed in a manuscript 
entitled, "The Significance of Planned Community Participation in Problem Solving and 
Developing Community Capability," which I recently completed and is ready for 
submission to a journal for publication. 
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The case studies are reproduced from a previous publication by this author in the tanal 
nfHnr.irnn, ->erarion . V. 15 No. 2, 1987, under the title, "The Potential Contribution of 
Indigenous Self Help and Mutual Aid Organizations to the Socio-Economic 
Development of Ethiopia." 

Inten iew with Ato Alebatchew Aberra, a village level community development worker 
who organized the group and worked with the same. 

Interview with Ato Aberra and Ato Waqo who was an influential leader in the 
community. Most observers believe that Ato Waqo's wisdom, leadership experience, 
and dedication was instrumental to tiie progress and improvement achieved. At tiie 
time of both of these interviews this author was teaching at the nearby Community 
Development Workers Training and Demonstration Center in Awasa. 
The Gada system is a traditional social and political organization of local community 
leaders among the Oromos of southern and southwestern, Ethiopia. The system 
operates according to certain democratic principles. Membership and status in the 
organization is determined according to age and experience. For more detailed 
information about the Gada system see Legessee (1963) and Hamer (1987). 
The Gurages- are an ethnic community of people who live in the southwestern part of 
south central Ethiopia, mainly the southwest part of the Govemorate General of Shoa. 
Although the groups havi somewhat similar cultural traits there are distinct 
subcultures, i.e. seven different clans within the groups. Some of tiieir main 
characteristics are self disciplined behavior such as hard work and industriousness and 
thrift and strong entrepreneurial predisposition. Most of them are engaged in private 
business, commerce and trade. For more detailed discussion of the Gurages see 
Gadamu (1966) and Shack (1966). 
0. Interview with Ato Brook, a knowledgeable community leader. 
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